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ioi which on 9 May had carried the second reading.1 The fact
was that at this stage, apart from the strength of nationalist senti-
ment for an indivisible Ireland, the leaders of all parties (and not
least Carson himself) were under the delusion, that Ireland with-
out the Belfast area could not pay its way, so that exclusion would
prohibit home rule. There was also, even at this stage, a great
difficulty over Tyrone and Fermanagh. These counties, in
addition to Agar-Robartes's four, contained very large blocks of
the essentially 'Ulster5 population, but they also contained
slightly larger numbers of catholics. And the difficulty of parti-
tioning them was very great, since the rival populations were
intermingled in layers.2
But if the British liberals erred in ranging themselves behind
the full demand of one of the Irish factions, the British conserva-
tives committed themselves no less unfortunately in regard to the
other. For Carson to preach and organize rebellion in Ulster was
one thing; he was an Irishman and, though he had been a law
officer in the Balfour government, did not implicate the English
party. The serious commitment was made by Bonar Law. We
have seen how at the first review of the Ulster Volunteers he was
one of those who took the salute. By words as well as by his
presence he there gave the movement his support; and before
long he was making speeches quite as violent as Carson's, directly
countenancing, and by 13 November himself uttering, incite-
ments to mutiny in the army. A more experienced leader would
scarcely have done so. But Bonar Law, not a strong man at any
time, was in a weak position; and violent courses are the easiest
for a politician so placed. On 2 7 July 1912 speaking in England
at a great party demonstration at Blenheim Palace he said: *I can
imagine no length of resistance to which Ulster will go, which I
shall not be ready to support, and in which they will not be sup-
ported by the overwhelming majority of the British people/ In
these words, which he reaffirmed afterwards as ethe Blenheim
pledge', the driver simply threw the reins on the horse's neck. It
is difficult to imagine a Disraeli or a Peel, a Salisbury or a Balfour,
so abdicating control. To pledge a great English party to follow
1  A point to notice about the second-reading majority is that it included one
of 39 among the members representing Great Britain. In 1893, on the other
hand, there had been a British majority of 14 against the bill, and in 1886 one
of 94.
2  The division was really vertical rather than regional, the protestant settlers
occupying the lower-lying and more valuable land.